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But no amount of preliminary analysis of his question will indicate
what these problems were, and no dissection of the Critique con-
ceived as a timeless contribution to Philosophy will do much to
reveal the nature of Kant's solutions. This does not mean that
Kant was himself confused or uncertain as to what the questions
were which he wanted to answer, but rather that he understood, as
some of his critics have failed to do, the peculiar nature of philoso-
phical inquiry. No mathematician whose questions are ambigu-
ously .formulated is likely to meet with much success. But Kant
had realized years before he started work on the Critique that the
distinction between mathematics and philosophy was fundamental,
and that definitions which are the starting-point of the former are
the aim of the latter;1 and since for better or worse this was his
view, we cannot hope to elucidate his work by analysis, however
painstaking, of his opening remarks. The Introduction to the
Critique is not the few pages of text which are called by that name.
It is the entire historical process which culminated in the produc-
tion of the book, and it is of this that I have given a summary
account. If these considerations are borne in mind, it is not mis-
leading to describe Kant's purpose as being the justification of
empirical scientific method without prejudice to the validity of
Euclid, Newton, or the moral law. His method was transcendental
philosophy, and he proposed to survey the field of human know-
ledge as Locke had done, but from an entirely different point of
view. Kant was interested not in knowledge as such but in a priori
knowledge. He proposed to discover and examine the validity of
just those concepts of which he believed that empiricism had no
satisfactory account to offer; and the result of this Critical inquiry
was to prove
(a) that Euclidean geometry is valid of objects;
(V) that Newtonian mechanics is valid of objects;
(c) that the metaphysics of Leibniz as developed by the Wolifians
is not valid of objects.
The general proof of these contentions depends on the already
familiar distinction between things as phenomena and in them-
selves which is the basis of all the three Critiques. Special interest
belongs, however, to the Transcendental Analytic in the Critique of
Pure Reason by reason both of its extreme difficulty and of the
problem with which it is concerned,' How is pure physics possible ? *
Kant's argument here depends almost entirely for its force on his
1 See above, p. 60.